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WHEN FOUND— 


\ HEN the London Branch of the Dickens Fellowship set apart 

one of its meetings of the season for “ The Trial of John 
Jasper for the murder of Edwin Drood,” not one of its most wildly 
enthusiastic members, it may be safely said, could have cherished 
the belief that it would have created the world-wide excitement 
and interest it actually did. Indeed, no event inspired by the 
popularity of Dickens, excepting perhaps the novelist’s centenary 
celebrations, has equalled it in public interest and importance from 
whatever point of view it is approached. Weeks before the now 
historic seventh of January the Press began to herald the forth- 
coming trial in glowing paragraphs, and in interviews with the chief 
actors in the trial, to such an extent that two days before the eventful 
day the public and dilatory Dickensians not only were clamouring 
for seats, but were actually offering premiums for them, and begging to 
be allowed to pay for the privilege of standing, or of a seat on the 
gallezy stairs. 

* * ok * * 

Consequently the handsome theatre of the National Sporting 
Club, known as the King’s Hall, was packed from floor to ceiling, 
when the curtain went up, with an eager audience embracing members 
of almost every profession and of every phase of society. There were 
lords and ladies, actors and actresses, barristers, solicitors, authors, 
journalists, dramatists, scientists, city magnates and typists, clerks 
and office boys, all confident of entertainment and enlightenment. 
That they were not disappointed is proved by the fact that they 
remained until the end was reached at shortly before midnight. On 
the following day scarcely a newspaper throughout the length and 
breadth of the land but had its report of the proceedings, many of 
which were appropriately illustrated from photographs of the chief 
participants in the notable evening. 

p x % * * * 

Never were so many distinguished authors gathered together at 
the same time on any stage. And no greater proof can be forth- 
coming of the universal regard in which the great Victorian writer 
is held by his fellow-countrymen of every phase and calling, than 
is exemplified by the great gathering before and behind the footlights. 
Nor was this enthusiasm confined to our own country; included 
among the fifty reporters were representatives of almost every 
European country. as well as others representing Africa, Australia, 
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New Zealand, and America. Whilst we are told that an eager crowd, 
disappointed at not, gaining admission, waited outside the Hall to 
hear the verdict. And so the great event ended with as extraordinary 


enthusiasm as it started. 
* * * * x 


The whole proceedings lasted for four and a half hours, and there 
were few, very few, who at the end voted it too long. There were 
some, of course, who were hypercritical—it is the privilege of the 
race to be so. Some thought it dull in places, some thought it too 
serious, some thought it flippant at times. Others had expected to 
see a play with the parts all well rehearsed, instead of, as was the 
case, a serious debate wherein almost everything which happened was 
impromptu. Everybody, of course, expected either a verdict in favour 
of or against Jasper, or anticipated that the jury would disagree. 
And no doubt one of these desires would have been achieved had 
the jury been consulted. But the foreman determined otherwise. 
Yet in spite of everything, and of the varying whims of the audience, 
there is the one hard and true fact remaining that “ The Trial of 
John Jasper for the murder of Edwin Drood ”’.was one of the most 
exhilarating, most enjoyable, and most distinguished and _ historic 
literary evenings that London has had the opportunity of taking part 
in for many years. 

* * * * 

Apart from the hundreds of columns of reports which have filled 
the newspapers, there have been, naturally, scores of letters con- 
tributed to the various journals by those who were present and 
failed to grasp certain subtle points, or who, unconsciously perhaps, 
merely showed how easy it is to be wise after the event; whilst 
others who obviously were not among the audience at all have 
thought it necessary to offer their opinions on something they had 
not seen. However, it all goes to prove the importance of the event, 
and how outstanding it was from the dull monotony of everyday 
life. 

: * ** * * * 

The funds of the Charitable Guild of the London Branch will be 
considerably augmented by the performance. The Hon. Secretary 
has a few copies of the eight-page indictment which constituted the 
programme and will forward copies to applicants on receipt of six- | 
pence each. It forms a unique souvenir of the event. 


* * * * * 


It remains to say that a verbatim report of the whole proceedings, 
taken by Mr. J. W. T. Ley, will be published at two and sixpence 
net. So that those who were unable to be present will be able to 
read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest every word that was spoken, 
and judge for themselves, whilst those who were present will have 
an opportunity of going over the whole Trial again in a leisurely and 
thoughtful manner. 


Tue EpIror. 
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Barristers, Reporters, and Spectators. 


[pues result of the trial of John Jasper for the murder of Edwin 
Drood was disappointing. It is as well to say that at once, 
and in saying it I am positive that I am expressing the opinion of 
- everyone who was present, or, who not being present, has read the 
exhaustive reports of the proceedings which appeared in the daily 
newspapers. The verdict was no less than an outrage. We have to 
‘remember this fact: that the trial was taken seriously, not only by 
‘members of the Dickens Fellowship, but by the public at large, by 
every newspaper of any importance at all, and by almost every author 
and critic of distinction. It is not the custom of the ‘* Morning Post,” 
for instance, to give three-column reports, with question and answer, 
of burlesque trials, or of the ‘ Daily Telegraph” to publish leading 
articles on such subjects. Nor do men like Sir Edward Russell travel 
‘specially from Liverpool to take part in such proceedings. He is no 
unthinking Dickensian ; nor is Mr. W. L. Courtney—nor is any one of 
the distinguished authors who comprised the jury on this occasion. 
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From the beginning it was regarded by all concerned as a serious 
effort.to find a ‘logical solution to the mystery. Mr. Cuming Walters 
and Mr. Cecil Chesterton had gone to very great pains to prepare 
their cases, and nearly a score of brilliant men had agreed to attend. 
listen carefully to the arguments on both sides. and “a true verdict 
vive according to the evidence.” In that spirit the whole of the pro- 
ceedings was ‘conducted, and then, right at the very end, everything 
was spoiled by the impishness of Mr. George Bernard Shaw. He is 
not likely to agree, I suppose. but I think most people will, that a 
very high compliment was paid to him when he was asked to act 
as foreman to a jury of such distinction. That being so, it is a 
thousand pities that he could not restrain that spirit of mischief 
by which he is so often actuated. From the beginning of the 
proceedings it was evident that he was the one man in the “Piildine 
who was not in serious mood. I do not complain of his interpolations 
during the hearine of the evidence, except in so far as they indicated 
that he was not entering into the true spirit of the thing. The jokes 
did not exactly sparkle ; they were not of a nature to make one hold 
one’s sides: but they passed muster, and we need ‘not complain of 
them. But the final outbreak was preposterous, and as the * Pall 
Mall Gazette” said, brought the trial to a foolish conclusion. Mr. 
Cecil Chesterton had made a brilliant speech, Mr. Walters had replied 
in a most able effort marked by an exhaustive analysis of the evidence. 
and though the judge's summing-up had been Chestertonian, it had 
indicated “that he recognized that the occasion was one of serious 
debate—lecitimate literary debate. For nearly five hours the jury 
had sat there carefully listening to the evidence and to the arguments 
of counsel, intending to endeavour to give a verdict in accordance 
therewith. And then, without having consulted any of his colleagues. 
and without giving any of them an opportunity of vetting in a word, 
up jumped the foreman and announced that they had decided upon 
their verdict during the luncheon interval, and that it was one of 
Manslaughter.” 

To readers of The Dickensian it is scarcely necessary to point out 
how this “ verdict ” simply threw to the winds all the efforts that 
had been made by everybody else concerned. Be it noted that even 
the defence had admitted that Jasper was guilty of attempted murder. 
No one has ever disputed that. Is it any wonder, therefore, that 
both Mr. Walters and Mr. Chesterton protested, and that everybody 
was annoyed ? 

L hope [ shall not seem to have laboured this point, but really. | 
think we are entitled in a magazine like The Dickensian, to express 
our views frankly and without fear or favour on such a matter. And 
now to the trial itself. 

It was excellent. Never has a more delightful function taken place 


under the auspices of the Dickens Fellowship ; rarely has a greater 


literary treat been enjoyed in London. 
[ have never taken any part in the innumerable discussions that 
have raged round this delightful fragment. but | have followed them 
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all in something of the frame of mind which, I hope, was that of Mr. 
Justice Chesterton on Wednesday, 7th January last. I was especially 
interested to see how Mr. Walters would fare. I have never failed to 
admire the brilliance with which he has defended his theory. That 
theory does violence to all my instincts, I confess, but I have never 
yet seen it logically answered to my satisfaction. I was also interested 
to see what sort of case Mr. Chesterton would make out for the 
Bazzard theory, towards which I have never had any kindly feelings. 

For though John Jasper was ostensibly on trial, the real question 
at issue was “‘ Who was Datchery ?”’ That is the absorbing mystery, 
and however seriously counsel on both sides tried to stick to Jasper, 
they were unable to prevent Datchery dominating the proceedings. 

The audience was a brilliant one, and none of those taking part 
in the trial can hope ever to have a better audience. Packed to 
discomfort, they followed the evidence and the arguments with the 
closest attention for nearly five hours, and every point was grasped 
surely. The stage management was excellent. The court scene 
was thoroughly realistic, and the costumes admirable. Even the 
reporters wore costumes of the period, a fact which calls for an ex- 
pression of hearty appreciation of the way in which the Press entered 
into the spirit of the occasion. True, the jury were in modern costumes 
—but they are immortals. The judge was admirable. His very 
presence lent weight to the proceedings. He seemed to doze some- 
times, and he certainly allowed counsel a considerable amount of 
latitude, but they were not permitted to go too far, and his reproof to 
Mr. Crotch for discourtesy to Durdles in omitting the prefix “ Mr.” 
was approved by all present. 

Mr. Matz, who acted as Mr. Walters’s junior, opened the case for 
the prosecution, and it’ was a terrible indictment that he presented. 
He laid very special stress, of course, on the ring which Drood had 
received from Mr. Grewgious—on the fact that the ring was to be 
returned if his engagement to Rosa Bud should be broken off, and on 
the fact that although the engagement had been broken off, the ring 
had not been returned. And, of course, he explained the fact that 
Jasper—impersonated by Mr. Frederick T. Harry, who looked the 
part to perfection—had no knowledge of the existence of the ring. 
Then Mr. Walters rose, with all the majesty and dignity of the law, 
and called ‘‘ Anthony Durdles.” That gentleman immediately 
stepped out of the pages of the book and entered the witness-box. 
He was a sheer delight. I think Mr. Bransby Williams has never 
done anything better. It was a veritable triumph of character acting. 
Durdles told the story of Jasper’s visit with him to the crypt, and 
finally announced that he would go home to drink to the health of 
everybody present. 

Next came Minor-Canon Crisparkle, perhaps a little too smug, but 
really very well done by Mr. Arthur Waugh. His admission that he 
had a “little heart affection’’ towards Miss Helena Landless was 
magnificent. That lady herself next appeared. 

She was a brilliant witness. Mrs. Laurence Clay deserves to be 


THE Jury :—Back Row—-Coulson Kernahan, Ridgwell Cullum, Wm. De Morgan, 
Justin Huntly McCarthy, Wm. Archer, Thomas Seccombe 


Front Row :—Sir Edward Russell, W. W. Jacobs, Pett Ridge, Arthur Morrison, 
Francesco Berger, Tom Gallon, G. B. Shaw 


Clerk of Arraigns (Walter Dexter); Usher (A. S. Brookes Cross) 
Counsel: J. Cuming Walters, B. W. Matz, Cecil Chesterton and W. Walter Crotch 
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very warmly congratulated on her achievement. She scarcely appealed 
to me as the Helena Landless that Dickens drew, but as a witness 
she was the success of the evening. She told of Rosa’s dread of Jasper, 
of her own love for her brother, and she certainly gave ample motives 
for having—as she swore she had done—assumed the Datchery 
disguise. Mr. Cecil Chesterton, in a skilful cross-examination, tried 
hard to shake her testimony, but without success. I saw but little 
point in his questions about the supper which she asserted that she 
ordered at “The Crozier,’ and he pressed her somewhat unfairly, 
I thought, in regard to the chalk scores. He made a big point of 
suggesting that Drood probably had metal buttons on his clothing, 
but surely it was a point rather against than for him. There are 
such things as bone trouser-buttons, of course, but if metal buttons 
had been found in the vault they would have been a very strong 
link in the chain of evidence against Jasper, because no one would 
suggest that the late Mrs. Sapsea wore trousers! The witness met the 
cross-examination splendidly, proving how thoroughly she must 
have studied the book. Never once was she tripped up as far as 
her knowledge of the book was concerned, but I am bound to agree 
with the opinion since expressed by one of the jurymen, that she 
made a big mistake when she was beguiled into giving an example 
of her Datchery voice. This question of voice is perhaps the weakest 
point in Mr. Walters’s theory, and the witness did not help him at 
all when she consented to answer a question in her alleged Datchery 
voice. It did not, of course, weaken the case against Jasper except 
in so far as it tended to discredit the bona fides of the -principal 
witness against him. 

Mr. W. Walter Crotch, Mr. Cecil Chesterton’s junior, was verv 
brief in opening the case for the defence. He admitted that Jasper 
was a murderer in intention, but asserted that, overcome by an 
opium seizure, he failed to complete the crime, though he thought 
he had succeeded. Princess Puffer (Miss J. K. Prothero) was the 
first witness, and I am still wondering in what way Jasper’s counsel 
imagined that she helped their case. Miss Prothero’s make-up was 
excellent, and her impersonation clever. 

Then came Thomas Bazzard. He told a remarkable story, but 
if he was a convincing witness it was because he was not the Bazzard 
of the book. That individual was ‘a pale, puffy-faced, dark-haired 
person of thirty, with big, dark eyes that wholly wanted lustre, and 
a dissatisfied, doughy complexion that seemed to ask to be sent to 
the baker's. . . . A gloomy person with tangled locks, and a general 
air of having been reared under the shadow of the baneful tree of 
Java, which has given shelter to more lies than the whole botanical 
kingdom. ” Mr. C. Sheridan Jones was not that Bazzard, and 
I think Mr. Walters was justified in complaining of this in his closing 
speech. It gave the defence a subtle advantage to which they were 
not entitled. 

The story that this witness told was a strange one. Mr. Grewgious, 
arriving in Cloisterham at 5-30 on the morning following the crime, 


Durdles (Bransby Williams) Rey. Septimus Crisparkl 
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had taken it into his head to go for a walk round the Cathedral pre- 
cincts in order to place some flowers on the grave of Rosa Bud’s 
mother. There he had found Edwin Drood, still dazed by the effects 
of a drug and of the attempt on his life, and unable to remember 
who his assailant had been. This is the sort of coincidence, surely, 
that Dickens had not intended in this book. If he had dreamed this 
sort of thing, the Mystery of Edwin Drood does not deserve all the 
attention it has received. How about the ring? Oh, Bazzard 
had placed it in the vault! The idea, you see, was that it should be 
advertised as missing, and as having been in Drood’s possession. 
Jasper would be alarmed and go to the vault in the hope of recovering 
it, and there would be confronted. To drive home this point, counsel 
put in the famous cover design wherein is shown a woman with 
straggling hair gazing at a placard with the word “Lost” on 
it! Really ! 

Of course it was Bazzard who had played the part of Datchery. 
His motives? Just loyalty to the service of Mr. Grewgious (which 
Mr. Grewgious belittled to Rosa Bud—Chapter XX.) and the hope 
of the reward the services would bring. Scarcely such strong motives 
as those given by Helena Landless as having actuated her to assume 
the character of the old buffer ! 

But where was Drood? He had had an attack of rheumatic fever 
and gone to the South of France for his health! The witness had 
actually seen him since Jasper’s assault! Let anyone say whether 
these can, by the widest stretch of the imagination, be described as 
“reasonable deductions”? from the book. 

Mr. Walters endeavoured to shake the witness’s credibility, but 
without success. His failure, however, was not his fault. It was 
due to the fact that the witness was not loyal to the book. He denied 
that he was inordinately proud of his unacted tragedy, and that he 
was a disappointed man because of his failure to get it staged. This 
was scarcely cricket. I say this in no unkind spirit, but I think it 
cannot be denied that the book makes it perfectly clear that the 
points urged by Mr. Walters were true. Bazzard’s attitude placed 
Mr. Walters at a considerable disadvantage, and scarcely gave him 
a fair chance of destroying the case for the defence. It rather pre- 
judiced his position with the audience, who once or twice seemed to 
be irritated with the way in which he pressed the witness. I need 
not dwell upon this point, but I think every genuine student of the 
book who was present will agree with me that Dickens never had any 
acquaintance with the Bazzard that gave evidence on this occasion. 

The judge’s summing-up was good, but no doubt it would have been 
better had it not been for the fact that. midnight was very rapidly 
approaching! Then came the nonsensical verdict, counsels’ protest, 
and the committal by the judge of everybody present, save himself, 
to prison for contempt of court. 

The result of the proceedings is just this—the “ Mystery” is as 
far from solution as ever it was. I am convinced that if the jury 
had been allowed to give a conscientious verdict they would—a large 
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majority of them, at any rate—have pronounced against Jasper, but 
neither the case for the prosecution nor the case for the defence took 
us any forrader in the direction of solving the two real mysteries— 
who was Datchery? and how did Dickens intend that the crime 
should be brought home to Jasper? I have never believed in the 
Helena Landless theory, I have always emphatically disbelieved the 
Bazzard theory. If Il am asked ‘how the proceedings of the 7th January 
affected my views, my answer is that I stand just where I did in 
respect of Helena Landless, and that I am more convinced than ever 
that Datchery was not Bazzard. Once more let it be said that every- 
body who had any share in arranging the evening is deserving of the 
most hearty congratulations. 


IN MEMORY OF ALFRED TENNYSON DICKENS 


O the children of every country is granted a poet. Perhaps in 
the United States this honour might go to a native of New 
York City, Clement C. Moore, who, nearly one hundred years ago, 
wrote “The Night Before Christmas,’ a poem dear to the hearts of 
several generations, and the reading or reciting of which is a regular 
Christmas custom. It is from this poem the little Americans derive 
their idea of St. Nicholas always coming in 


«*. . . a miniature sleigh and eight tiny reindeer, 
With a little old driver, so lively and quick ... ” 


It is the custom on Christmas morning for the rector, choir, Sunday 
School, Boys’ Brigade, and Boy Scouts belonging to the Chapel of 
the Intercession (which stands in Trinity Cemetery, New York City,) 
to repair to the spot in the cemetery where Moore lies buried. The 
carols are sung and a few collects read, and then a wreath is laid on 
the grave. It is the children’s tribute to him who has given them so 
much pleasure. 

On this last Christmas, after the ceremony at Moore’s grave, the 
Rector announced: ‘“ On our way to the entrance we will place a 
wreath on the grave of Alfred Dickens.” The procession then moved 
to the spot indicated, formed a hollow square, and, with uncovered 
heads, again sang carols, heard the collects read for those “ who have 


}. gone before,” and watched with eager interest as the Rector, 


_ wreath in hand, stepped forward and said : “ We lay a wreath on the 


og 


grave of Alfred Tennyson Dickens, the son of Charles Dickens, the 
man we all love, who wrote The Christmas Carol.” This wreath 
was the counterpart of the one given Moore. Two verses of ““ Noel” 
were sung, and the service was concluded. A wreath of holly had 


_ been already placed on Mr. Dickens’s grave, given by an American 


lover of the family. geneand 
Does not this bring us nearer to the fulfilment of Tiny Tim’s wish : 


God bless us every one!” ? 
ANG 
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THE DROOD TRIAL REVIEWED* 


‘ By J. CUMING WALTERS 


NIGHT of sheer delight.” “Dull.” ~ A huge success.” 
* Disappointing.” Such were some of the newspaper 


comments I read the morning after the Trial of John Jasper for the 
murder of Edwin Drood. Are such contradictions in any way to be 
reconciled ? Regarding the matter from different points of view. | 
think that each in turn is justified. Those of the audience who went 
merely to be entertained were, I trust, satisfied : those who thought 
a Trial could proceed with the lightning rapidity of a platform sketch 
would undoubtedly find it dull ; those who wanted to see whether 
amateurs could acquit themselves creditably in difficult legal pro- 
ceedings might fairly consider success had been achieved ; and those 
who wanted the Dickens problem definitely solved could not but be 
utterly disappointed. I myself am among the last-named, for the 
all-important reason that a great opportunity was lost, and that the 
most remarkable jury of literary experts ever collected have not 
delivered a definite verdict on a literary subject. In short, the main 
object of the Trial was defeated, and I attribute this to two causes. 
One was that a certain section, including Mr. George Bernard Shaw. 
persisted from first to last in treating the Trial as an unadulterated 
jest. The second reason was that the issue itself became confused, 
partly because the two separate problems of Drood’s fate and 
Datchery’s identity were intermingled, and partly because at one 
critical point the Dickens story was departed from. What further 
impressed me was that argument by means of witnesses’ evidence 1s. 
in such cases as this, valueless and unconvincing. Either the wit- 
nesses stop short, because information is lacking, or go too far and 
draw upon their imagination. Both methods are fatal. 

I undertook the ‘ prosecution for the Crown” on the explicit 
understanding that the case was to rest upon Dickens’s book. the 
evidence to be drawn therefrom with reasonable deductions. The 
issue was whether or not Drood was murdered, and John Jasper the 
murderer. The book was to be regarded as an indisputable ** ofticial 
record ” of fact. From that record certain inferences were to he made 
favouring or opposing the murder theory. The jury were to hear the 
facts and the two sets of inferences, and decide which side was the 
stronger. [ would not have accepted my brief under any other con- 
ditions than these. Unfortunately, other conditions prevailed. and 
the result was futility in consequence, and farce. 

The preliminaries were dignified, and in the real Dickensian spirit. 

Mr. B. W. Matz opened the case gravely by setting forth the main 
particulars 1 in Dickens's half-told tale. Durdles was called to testify 
to Jasper’s movements and Inquiries, and his evidence consisted of 
quotations from the book in answer to my questions. Crisparkle 
vave an account of the conduct of Jasper, Drood, and Neville Landless, 


all carefully summarized from the early chapters. [ had arranged 


* Reprinted trom The British Weekly. Jan. Vdth, by permission of the Editor 
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that no statement should be made which could not be immediately 
verified. Helena Landless recounted her life-story, and once more 
the “ official record ” was adhered to. But her statement permitted 
of certain inferences being drawn, and we drew them; after which 
Mr. Cecil Chesterton properly submitted them to a searching analysis 
in order to show that they were untenable. So far everything remained 
eminently Dickensian, and it seemed as if the jury would have a clear 
issue and be able to deliver a definite verdict. 

1 should like at this point to pay a sincere tribute to Mr. Bransby 
Williams (Durdles), Mr. Arthur Waugh (Crisparkle), and Miss J. K. 
Prothero (“ Princess Puffer ’’) for their excellent performances. They 
gave us a fine impersonation of Dickensian characters. As for Mrs. 
Laurence Clay’s Helena Landless, it was admitted on all hands that 
it was the cleverest performance of the night. The skill with which 
Mrs. Clay parried Mr. Chesterton’s sharp and subtle strokes elicited 
the whole-hearted admiration of the audience. 

| now come to the crucial point, and without making any personal 
reflection, register my opinion that a diversion from the main purpose 
was caused, and that it led to the final fiasco. The defence placed 
in the box Thomas Bazzard, clerk to Mr. Grewgious. From that 
moment we ceased to deal with Dickens. Bazzard was described as 
a“ puffy-faced, gloomy, dyspeptic ’’ individual who had written a 
_ foolish drama ; a man of brusque manner and jerky short sentences. 
_ The man who appeared in the box was gay, debonair, and alert, and 
_ his conversation was amazingly voluble. No phrase of fewer than a 
hundred words flowed from his ready tongue. But this was not all. 
| He was made to tell a story for which there was not the slightest 
} warrant, even by way of inference, in the volume. It was a wild and 
whirling story of a visit to Cloisterham, of the discovery of Drood in 
a dazed condition, of Drood’s eventual suffering from fever, and of 
his departure for France! As for the betrothal ring which probably 
} was to play so important a part in the finale. Bazzard calmly stated 
that he himself * placed it in the Crypt of the Cathedral “ to be picked 
up by any passer-by. Thus, we were no longer discussing Dickens's 
story, but a new plot by Mr. Chesterton. The sleepy clerk had become 
} portentously wakeful, the taciturn man had become absolutely 
+ varrulous, and he was ™ starring * ina drama which might have been 
) written by Dion Boucicault. The inherent improbabilities of the 
story could not be pointed out because no rebutting evidence was to 
)ibe called. Everything depended upon this new Mr. Bazzard’s un- 
j) supported word. He had “ seen,’ ~ known,” and * done ™’ all sorts 
}of inconceivable things, and the Trial degenerated into sheer fantasy. 
1 admit that at this juncture | made a grievous mistake. [ ought 
} to have rejected this witness, ought to have denied he was Bazzard, 
ought to have refused to examine him. But | did not wish to bring 
‘| the Trial to a premature end, so I adopted the mistaken policy of 
|) trying to throw ridicule upon him. But Mr. Bazzard’s preternatural 
| eloquence was too much, and he declaimed like Cicero—very smartly 
_ at times—until everyone could see that the region of farce was 
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reached. Dickens was lost sight of, the Edwin Drood story had 
evaporated, and the original problem had disappeared. This is how 
I account for the sorry conclusion to a very interesting experiment. 
From the time the Bazzard episode was introduced I felt that it was 
useless to continue. The original Edwin Drood problem was not to 
be solved by these devices, but by serious argument. If we were 
merely to spring sudden surprises on each other in order to snatch 
a useless victory I might have called Canon Crisparkle’s mother to 
declare that she had Drood’s corpse in her cupboard among the jam- 
pots—but what permanent purpose would that have served? I 
might have secured a verdict, but I should have felt I had dishonoured 
Dickens. With all respect for the Counsel for the Defence (and he 
was at times most skilful and in his concluding speech quite brilliant), 
I cannot help thinking that the course he adopted was wrong in 
principle, and that it justified, as far as anything can, Mr. Shaw’s 
burlesque. 

It only remains for me to say that while I think the experiment 
of a Trial was worth making, I am resolved never to take part in one 
again. I will debate, I will write, I will analyse evidence, I will 
examine opposing theories, but I will not deal with random * witnesses ” 
who can utter any farrago of nonsense that occurs to them; and I 
will not abuse Dickens’s name by taking part in a wild-goose chase 
after someone else’s unauthorized inventions. If I ever encounter 
Mr. Bazzard again it must be the Bazzard of Dickens’s chapters, and 
not a Bazzard of the modern greenroom. Theory is justified, but 
it must be drawn from undisputed facts. In literary controversy 
we are bound to keep to well-understood rules; but it seems that 
in a Trial there are no rules at all, and the result is chaos. 


POETICAL TRIBUTES TO CHARLES DICKENS 
CX. 
CHARLES DICKENS 
(Born February 7, 1812.) 


YO-DAY on all men’s lips is one great name, 
To one great soul the hour is consecrate ; 

Nor rest the feet that seek the shrine, nor was 
The hands outstretched to crown a splendid fame. 
Master of tears and mirth! with what sword flame 
Of laughter thou didst sentinel life’s gate, 
In what high mood, joyous, compassionate, 
Didst set thy knightly lance ’gainst thinys of shame! 
Now to an age on which the questioning shade 
Has fallen, say, ‘‘’Tis time to hail the light !”’ 
Stir on the hearth, before the embers fade, 
The chivalrous glow; give challenge to our fears. 
Too long we grope and stumble, too long slight 
God’s simple ministries of mirth and tears. Weiet. 
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DICKENS AS A SOCIAL AND LITERARY FORCE 


By EDWIN PUGH 


Author of ‘*Charles Dickens: the Apostle of the People,” ‘The Charles 
Dickens Originals,” etc., ete. 
LE: 


ae story of Dickens’s early life has been too often told and is too 

well known to all of you, [ am sure, to need telling again by me. 

We all know how he was brought up in an atmosphere of shabby- 

gentility, chequered by periods of downright poverty; and how, as 

a delicate sensitive boy, he was so early made familiar with the 

squalors and horrors of the inside of a debtors’ prison. We know, 

too, how at a tender age he had to turn out into the world and earn 
his own living. Moreover, we know from the veiled autobiography of 

David Copperfield, how poignantly he felt and how bitterly he resented 

the callous indifference, amounting to downright cruelty, of those 

who had the shaping of his destiny. The only really bitter passages 
in any of his books are those in which he describes his feelings at 
the blacking-factory. 

““ No words can express the secret agony of my soul,” he says, “as 

I sunk into this companionship ; compared these henceforth everyday 
associates with those of my happier childhood, and felt my hopes of 
growing up to be a learned and distinguished man crushed in my 
bosom. The deep remembrance of the sense I had of being utterly 
without hope now, of the shame I felt in my position, of the misery it 
was to my young heart to believe that day by day what I had learned, 
and thought, and delighted in, and raised my fancy and my emu ation 
| up by, would pass away from me, little by little, never to be brought 
| back any more, cannot be written.” 

And he adds :— 

) “TIT know enough of the world now to have almost lost the capaci y of 
- being much surprised by anything ; but it is a matter of some surprise 
| to me, even now, that I can have been so easily thrown away at such 

} an age. A child of excellent abilities, and with strong powers of ob- 

servation, quick, eager, delicate, and soon hurt bodily or mentally, 

} it seems wonderful to me that nobody should have made any sign on 

4 my behalf. But none was made, and I became, at ten years old, a 

little labouring hind i 

And he concludes :— 
“ When my thoughts go back now to that slow agony of my youth, 

+ I wonder how much of the history I invented for the people I mingled 

+’ with hangs like a mist of fancy over well-remembered facts! When 

| I tread the old ground I do not wonder that I seem to see and pity, 

} going on before me, an innocent romantic boy, making his imaginative 

} world-out of such strange experiences and sordid things.” 

It is in these last words, I think, that one discovers the secret of 

| Dickens’s genius. ‘ ; 

And now you will see, perhaps, why I began this address in the 

pompous way I did. Countless generaticns had gone to the making of 
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Charles Dickens—as they go to the making of all of us—mind, body, 
and soul. For countless centuries the subtle forces of heredity and 
environment had been at work to produce just that one beautiful 
exquisite instrument from which the coarse rough hand of the world 
was able to strike such glorious and ennobling music. I know of 
nothing more terrible or more splendid than the march of the years 
and the long, long tale of seeming inconsequences that go to the making 
of just one finite human entity. We honour and reward the good, 
the great ; we punish the wicked and despise the weak. But none of 
us can be other than what we are: children of the immemorial past. 

Dickens was predestined to greatness as the murderer is predestined 
to the scaffold. The wonder and the miracle of his genius was wrought 
before—long before—he was born. It was perfected in the fires of 
the French Revolution, in the prodigious evil of those ghastly wars 
which drenched Europe in blood, in the chances and changes of the 
troublous times in which he spent his first years and which condemned 
him to such shameful and unmerited ignominy, in the sudden rise of 
his father’s fortunes after their utter collapse, and in the whim that 
made his father a reporter for the press. These and numberless 
other fortuitous events, tremendous and trivial alike, all had their 
bearing on his ultimate destiny. If they had never happened theie 
would have been no Charles Dickens—at least there would never have 
been the Charles Dickens we know. He would never have laid his 
healing hand upon the world, and whilst achieving immortality, have 
achieved something infinitely greater, finer: a social and a literary 
revolution. 

Dickens was a man of few illusions: therein lay the strength of his 
realism ; but such illusions as he had he clung to with the tenacity 
of a child: and therein lay the weakness of his idealism. He was a 
man of narrow, but acute, perceptions. He saw things clearly ; but 
as a rule he saw only one aspect of most things. Wilfully, I do believe, 
he shut his eyes to the worse side of human nature and life generally. 
Thus the very squalor of his backgrounds is invariably picturesque ; 
and the very vileness of his evil characters grotesque or whimsical. 
He could not, would not, dare not, believe that there was anything or 
anybody wholly bad. He fought with all the vigour and earnestness 
of his sanguine temperament for his conception of a world in which 
goodness triumphed over badness. He needed always some standard 
of perfection by which to measure the moral stature of his fellow- 
creatures ; and his dreams of an impossible virtue provided him with 
that standard for the first half of his career. But toward the end of 
his career, as, one by one his dreams, his illusions faded, withered, 
and died, as one by one, the uglier facts of life obtruded themselves 
ever more and more insistently upon him, so he clung the more tenaci- 
ously to his faith in the existence of an ideal human being 
somewhere. It was as necessary to his art, as to his perfervid nature, 
that he should hold that faith unflinchingly. 

I think that Dickens was not much given to introspection. He was 
not of that school of writers which is for ever taking out its heart and 
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examining its works and passing it around for others’ inspection 
like a boy with a new watch. He lived in o her simpler times than 
_ these. He worshipped other simpler gods that the grim forces which 
the theory of evolution has created. His was a religion of symbols; 
the symbol of the shrouded body with its calm face drained of all 
grossness set in an expression of eternal peace ; the symbols of the 
grave and the last great day of universal resurrection, the pale shadows 
of wandering souls in the twilight of that bourne from whence no 
traveller returns, the Judgment and the shining hosts of Heaven, the 
lost legions of Tophet, God enthroned among his angels, discoursing 
celestial music. 

I think it was all as simple as that, or almost as simple as that, to 
the immortal child Dickens. 

It was only when his brain was sick that his thoughts revolved about 
the mysteries of Here and Hereafter. At all other times, at all such 
_ times as his thoughts ran easily and smoothly along the old accustomed 
grooves, he took for granted all that he could not understand, and 
accepted without cavil or question what was beyond his ready com- 
prehension. His mind worked as an infinitesimal part of a vast and 
intricate machine with the ulterior parts of which he had no earthly 
concern. And as some sort of spiritual ideal is as necessary to the 
health of all simple souls of that calibre as oxygen is necessary to the 
health of the body, he adopted as his motto—I have no doubt uncon- 
sciously—the profound saying of Polonius: ‘“‘ To thine ownself be 
true ; and it must follow, as the night the day, thou canst not then be 
false to any man.” 

Dickens always was true to himself. And being true to himself he 
was inevitably, ineludibly true to his class. 

Nevertheless it is to Dickens’s eternal credit that he was true to his 
class: his class being, of course, the respectable, self-respecting poor. 
_ There never lived a man more keenly aware of the absurdities and 
the short-comings, the frailties and the pettinesses and the stupidities 
_ of that class ; there never was a man with a happier knack of extracting 
their human essence and mixing it with his ink to make his words 
live. Strain away as much as you like of exaggeration and caricature 
(if you are inflexibly persuaded of the existence of those faults in his 
work) and there still remains a residue of cold, solid truth that will 
bear the strictest analysis. There still remains a whole world, with its 
» atmosphere of shabby-gentility inimitably rendered, in which a vast 
‘crowd of speaking figures move and have their credible being. You 
/may question their absolute authenticity, but you cannot deny their 
ureality. A sea of tears has moistened the pages in which are set forth 
the sorrows and misfortunes of these living, breathing figments ; for of 
Dickens it might daringly be said with greater truth than of Keats 
that here is one whose name was writ in water. The world has shaken 
its sides over the imaginary humours of that host of droll phantoms, 
those cohorts of a whimsical fancy. Their mere names have enriched 
the language with a list of handy synonyms for broadly representa- 
tive types that we should find it hard to do without nowadays. Dickens 
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in short, knew the class—his own class—that he wrote about, as no 
other writer, before or since, has; and he pictured it faithfully, ac- 
cording to the light of his temperament. 

I am doubtful if he knew the people of the abyss so well. He usually 
elects to consider his lowest types of all from he objective rather han 
the subjective point of view ; and that is also his method with the well- 
to-do class. But with the decent, seemly, struggling class he is always 
in full and perfect sympathy ; and his sympathy never faltered or 
wavered. From the beginning to the end of his labours he was staunch 
to them. He never adopted any least air or faintest tone of conde- 
scension or cynicism when he wrote of them; but simply and directly 
wrote them down as he saw and understood and loved them. 

In this he stood alone. It would be almost true to say that he stands 
alone still. For it is the abiding curse of those who emerge from 

“the ruck to discredit and disparage their origin by vain pretences, by 
a mean assumption of superiority to their aforetime congeners. The 
son of the shopkeeper quotes with approval the French view that 
“we are a nation of shopkeepers.” The daughter of the Philistines 
has never heard of Gath. The plebian of yesterday, whose lurid 
past lies buried in a pauper’s grave, prates of the lower orders as if 
they were of a different flesh and blood, in his eagerness to hide the 
grisly fact that he himself belonged to them before he bartered his 
honour for a ribbon to stick in his coat. The scribes of the Press who 
belittle the bone and brain of the race, and the Pharisees who stand 
with the self-righteous in the portico of the Temple of Mammon, and 
for a pretence make long prayers—how many of them ?—cloak the 
shining spirit of their success in robes of a dubious whiteness, as if 
it were the body of their defeat. They are all alike ashamed of the 
class from which they sprang. And in their anxiety to do it every 
disservice in their power, are all agog, not to let the dead past bury its 
dead, but to force the living past to bury its living. They are traitors 
to their order, where Dickens aspired to be a saviour. 


[To be continued] 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


HATTON GARDEN POLICE COURT 


Sir,—Will you allow me to point out that the frontispiece to last 
month’s Dickensian, purporting to be a view of the Police Cou t 
of Oliver Twist shows the wrong house ? The Hatton Garden Police 
Court was at No. 54, not No, 53, the house shown in the picture. 
No. 54 is practically unaltered externally, and through the g ound- 
floor windows the panelling on the walls mentioned by Di-kens is 
still to be seen. A reference to the Law Lists and directories of the 
period will establish beyond any question the identity of No. 54 with 
the Police Court at which Mr. Laing presided. 

Yours faithfully, 
T. W. TyRRELL 
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THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 


HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 


BIRMINGHAM.—On 19th December, at Queen’s College, Paradise 
Street, the Rev. A. R. Runnels-Moss, M.A., gave a recital of The 
Christmas Carol. The recital was a great success. His graphic 
delineation of the characters in this ever-popular Christmas story 
was greeted with rounds of applause, and every member of the crowded 
audience recognised that they were listening to an actor whose wonder- 
ful histrionic powers deserve the highest praise. After the perfor- 
mance the parcels of clothing, boots, and other winter necessaries 
for the alleviation of the sufferings of the poor, were handed to the 
Secretaries, and it was gratifying to observe that other creature 
comforts were not forgotten, as was evident from many basins being 
placed on the platform, which could contain nothing else but plum- 
puddings. No greater tribute could be paid to the memory of Charles 
Dickens than these attempts to carry out his wish that Christmas 
should not only be a time of rejoicing, but a time when a helping 
hand should be stretched forth to the needy and oppressed. 


BRIGHTON.—Mr. J. Cuming Walters gave his Lecture, already 
reported in our pages, entitled, *‘ Dickens Abroad: Experiences and 
Influences of Foreign Travel,” at the Athenzeum Hall, on 3rd January. 
Mr. H. Davey presided, and warmly thanked the lecturer at the con- 
clusion for his able and admirably-delivered lecture. 


DUBLIN.—On 17th December, under the direction of Mrs. 
Montgomery, The Seven Poor Travellers was read, and subse- 
quently formed the subject of a very interesting discussion. Being 
specially appropriate to the Christmas season, it was thoroughly 
enjoyed by the members. On 7th January the Branch met in the 
College Restaurant to consider Oliver Twist. Miss Lawrenson .con- 
tributed a very comprehensive and interesting paper on the book, 
while Mr. George Young read an equally enjoyable paper on Mr. 
Bumble. There were also several readings from the novel. 


EDINBURGH.—the recently-formed Dramatic Club gave their 
first performance in Lauriston Hall on 18th December before a large 
and appreciative audience. The play produced was Mr. Walter 
Dexter’s adaptation from Barnaby Rudge, ‘‘ Dolly Varden.” Dolly— 
“uncertain, coy, and hard to please was perfectly portrayed by 
Miss Madge Craigie with charm and grace. Gabriel Varden fell into 
the capable hands of Mr. R. C. H. Morison. Miss Frances Durham 
made a very overbearing Mrs. Varden. As Simon Tappertit Mr. 
Herbert D. Down called forth great applause, while Miss Grace 
Rudland’s acting as Miggs was beyond all praise. The Willets— 
young Joe and old Johm—Solomon Daisy, and Maypole Hugh were 
all ably performed by members of the Club. Altogether it was a 
most enjoyable and highly-creditable performance. 


FOREST GATE.—Sixty-eight members and friends were present 
at the Annual Dinner at the ‘* George and Vulture,” on January 8th, 
when a right royal time was spent. The dinner was, as always, ex- 
cellent, and the programme of music—the covers of which were cleverly 
prepared by Mr. Bob Smithurst—was received with unstinted applause. 
Those who contributed so ably to it were Miss Page, Miss Knight, 
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Miss C. Webb, Miss H. Barr and Messrs. Chudleigh, Graham and Middle- 
ton. During the evening an interesting item—the presentation of 
an antimony rose-bow] to Mrs. Thos. Webb, took place. During the 
entire existence of our Branch, Mrs. Webb has allowed the branch 
the use of her house for Committee meetings, and the Committee 
chose this method of signifying, in a small way, its appreciation of 
that ‘‘ever open door.” 


GLOUCESTER.—The monthly meeting on 8th January was of 
a special character, and the large room at Northgate Mansions was 
well filled. An abridged version of the Christmas Carol was presented 
by all the Past-Presidents of the Branch, one stave being taken by 
each. Between each a carol was sung by the adult members of the 
Cathedral choir, and the effect was very fine. The evening closed 
with the singing of the well-known hymn, * O God, our help,” by the 
whole company, which included the members of the Gloucestershire 
Photographic Society, who had been specially invited. The exchange 
visit with the Cheltenham: Branch on Friday, 9th January, was a 
great success, about a hundred Gloucester inembers making the 
journey. The Mayor of Gloucester (Mr. James Bruton), who is 
President of the Gloucester Branch, took the chair. Splendid readings 
from David Copperfield were given by Mr. E. R. Richings, Mrs. 
Farnsworth, and Mr. Charles Fox, the latter gentleman also giving 
two recitations from Dr. Marigold’s Prescription and The Cricket on 
the Hearth in fine style. A happy and profitable evening. 


HACKNEY AND STOKE NEWINGTON.—The December meeting 
of this Branch took place at the St. James’ Parish Hall, Powell Road, 
when Prof. Wm. Miles recited A Christmas Carol to a large and 
enthusiastic audience. Lord William Cecil, the President of the 
Branch, presided. This being the first occasion on which His Lordship 
had met the members, he thanked them for electing him their President, 
and ‘said they all knew that the Dickens Fellowship was world-wide, 
and was founded upon a very good principle. Mr. Miles’s recital was 
followed throughout with the keenest interest, his elocutionary powers 
giving excellent effect to the various phases of the Carol. His humour 
was of the broadest and yet refined, whilst his pathos brought tears 
to the eyes of the most unsympathetic in the audience. During the 
evening a vote of thanks to Mrs. Perugini for her kindness and 
goodness in receiving the members of the Branch at her house 
during the Saturday afternoons in November, was moved by Mrs. 
D. W. Marpole, and seconded by Mr. J. J. Thompson, and the Hon. 
Secretary was instructed to convey the vote to Mrs. Perugini. 


HULL.—The members met at the Owen Hall on 2nd January, 
when a very interesting programme was presented by the members. 
Of the six sketches given three were Dickensian, adapted from A 
Tale of Two Cities, Oliver Twist, and Barnaby Rudge. There was a 
crowded attendance of members and friends, and the meeting was 
much enjoyed. At the same place, on 16th January, a Lecture on 
* Dickens’s Message’? was given by Mr. R. J. Burden. The chair 
was taken by Mr. Mortimer Petty, B.A. Mr. Burden made reference 
to the many and varied messages of Dickens to the poor, society, 
the humble and the proud. Through all his books there is a dominant 
purpose. Dickens by his writings had effected a bloodless revolution 
and made possible the great reforms brought about to-day. 
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LIVERPOOL.—At the Royal Institution, on 17th December, 
under the Presidency of Mr. J. Wallace, an attractive programme 
was given by the members. | Mrs. W. B. Helsby read an original and 
interesting paper entitled “Some of Dickens’s Household Drudges.’’ 
Ranging from grave to gay, she gave numerous instances and graphic 
descriptions of some of the principal and best-known drudges, and 
proceeded to show the great difference between the severe treatment 
of working women and girls and trades boys generally of that day, 
when compared with the more merciful conditions of the present 
time. This was followed by a Dramatic Sketch entitled ‘* The Crystal- 
Gazers,”” which was cleverly acted by Mrs. S. Wade and Mr. R. Atkinson, 
and much enjoyed by the audience. The meeting then resolved into 
a social, 

MONTREAL.—The novel for study during the season has been 
Dombey and Son, which was dealt with at the opening meeting by the 
Rev. A. P. Shalford who outlined the story, passed from character 
to character, dwelt on their wonderful creation, and showed how each 
fitted into his or her place. The Rev. Dr. Symonds at the conclusion 
offered some criticism on the book and lecture. 


NOTTINGHAM.—On 13th January a “ Long Evening” took the 
form of a most enjoyable Conversazione and Whist Drive, whereat 
a high percentage of the Branch’s seventy odd members and also 
sundry friends were present, special thanks for its unqualified success 
being jointly due to our excellent President and indefatigable Honorary 
Secretary. As interludes were rendered two charming pianoforte 
duets by Misses May Rudd and Connie Warrener ; humorous mono- 
logues by Mr. J. F. Marshall and Mr. Will Garton; vocal numbers 
by Miss’ Eva Cook and Miss Woollard; a brilliant character sketch 
ot the whimsical and evergreen Wilkins by Mr. Walter Attenborough, 
who shortly starts on a professional world’s tour which will include 
the purlieus of Port Middlebay; and another Copperfieldian pre- 
sentation by Miss Roberts which was electric alike in its sparkle and 
in its thrills. 


PHILADELPHIA.—Two hundred members and guests made 
merry at the Branch’s Annual Christmas Party on the 17th December, 
and many appeared representing characters from the novels. The 
programme was Dickensian right through to the games and dances 
which closed the party. Three scenes were presented from three of 
the novelist’s books, and the guests chatted in the dialect of the 
character he or she portrayed in costume. A photograph of a group 
is reproduced in the ‘‘ North American” in which we were able to 
pick out certain familiar friends—Mr. and Mrs. Sessler, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. K. Thompson, Judge J. M. Patterson, and Miss M. C. O'Neill 
(of the Chester Branch). One and all look merry and bright, and 
seem to have had a happy time. 


PLYMOUTH.—The members of the Branch were very active 
during the late Christmas season, as the following details will abun- 
dantly testify. On 20th December the Rev. F. W. Newman delivered 
a highly interesting lecture at the Plymouth Public Library on “ The 
Dramatic Quality of Charles Dickens.’’ This was greatly appreciated 
by a large audience. On 22nd December, at the ordinary fortnightly 
meeting of the Branch, Christmas readings were given. The President 
(Mr. W H. K. Wright) was chairman, and read as an introductory 
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paper, ‘“‘ Dickens and Christmas,” by G. K. Chesterton. Mrs. John 
Foot read ‘‘ Mr. Winkle’s Adventures on the Ice,” from The Pickwick 
Papers, with good effect. This was followed by the recital by Mr. 
W. Waterman of “A Child’s Dream of & Star.” Mr. J. Hitchings 
gave ‘‘The Tetterby Children,’ and Mr. McCluskey an amusing 
selection from The Chimes. Dr. Waterfield contributed a dramatic 
reading of ‘‘ Gabriel Grub,’’ and the President concluded a most 
excellent programme by a recital of some portions of A Christmas 
Carol. On 27th December Mr. W. H. K. Wright gave, at the Free 
Library, an afternoon recital of the ever-famous Christmas Carol. 
The Lecture Hall of the Library was crowded to its utmost capacity, 
many persons being unable to obtain admission. The chair was 
occupied by Mr. John Hitchings, one of the Vice-Presidents of the 
Branch. Mr. Wright was highly complimented for his recital, which 
has now become an annual event. The concluding engagement was 
a course of readings and recitals, also in the Library Lecture Hall. 
Mr. Wright presiding. This took place in the evening of 29th December, 
and a collection was made in aid of the ‘‘ Tiny Tim Tea,” which took 
place on 15th January in the Plymouth Guildhall. Those who took 
part in this pleasing function were the Chairman, Dr. Waterfield, 
Mrs. John Foot, and Mr. Waterman. There was a large and enthusi- 
astic audience, and the funds for entertaining the “‘ Tiny Tims” of 
Plymouth were considerably augmented. On 5th January the second 
half of the Winter Session was inaugurated by a Social Evening and 
Whist Drive, which was a very enjoyable little affair. On the 19th 
Mr. McCluskey gave a paper, ‘‘Smiles and Tears with Dickens.” 
Readings by members followed. 


ROCHESTER.—A happy party assembled at the New: Year’s 
Celebration arranged by Mrs. R. Evans Prall at the Masonic Hall. 
The room was filled. The entertainment was of a promiscuous nature, 
but full of enjoyment. The programme comprised music and recitals. 
During the evening a number of amusing “letters of apology ’? were 
read from famous Dickens characters unable to attend. 


SOUTHAM PTON.—There was a good attendance on 15th December 
at the Shaftesbury Hall, when Colonel Swalm, the American Consul, 
delivered a splendid lecture on Dickens’s Christmas Carol, illustrated 
by some new lantern slides. The chair was occupied by Mr. A. C. 
Hallett. At the close a collection was made on behalf of local Christ- 
mas Charities, realizing £2 10s. 6d. Several new members were elected, 
bringing the numbers of the Fellowship to about 170. The members 
had a great treat on 12th January, when the Rev. W. A. Chevalier, 
M.A., discoursed in a conversational manner on his ‘“ Personal 
Reminiscences of Dickens and Thackeray.’’ The members testified 
their appreciation of the reverend gentleman’s talented discourse in 
a very hearty manner. 


SYDNEY, N.S.W.—The last meeting of the year was a most 
enjoyable one. Mr. A. J. Riley (Vice-President) was in the chair, and 
commented on the decided success which had attended the inaugural 
year of the Fellowship in Sydney, and hoped the coming year would 
be crowned with still greater success. Mr. Aubrey Halloran also 
spoke and congratulated the members on having such strenuous 
workers as Mr. Boreham (the Honorary Secretary), and Mr. Welch, 
F.R.G.S. (Vice-President), who have accomplished such splendid 
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results. The programme consisted of a recitation from The Old 
Curiosity Shop, given by Miss Marjorie Warre; Simmons’s Musical 
Monologue, ‘* Charles Dickens,” recited by Mrs. Charles Walsh ; and 
“Sydney Carton’s Death,’ recited by Miss Lottie Glenfield. Mr. 
A. R. Cattanach sang two songs. Miss Mary Macnicol opened the 
second part with a musical monologue entitled ‘‘ Dickens’s Grave,’ 
the music for which was specially composed by Miss Bloomfield, the 
accompanist. Miss Millie~Cleland recited ‘“‘ Mr. Winkle’s: Misad- 
venture at Bath.” 


SWADLINCOTE.—The Tea and Entertainment given to 214 poor 
crippled children gave much joy. Each child was presented with a 
toy, and the whole function was a gratifying success. The toys were 
distributed by ‘‘ Santa Claus”? amid cheer upon cheer. 


TORONTO.—The company of players produced Mr. F. M. Bell- 
Smith’s dramatised version of A Christmas Carol at the Y.M.C.A. 
Hall on December 11th, 12th, and 13th. The play was in four acts and 
nine scenes. Judging from the crowded audience and its enthusiasm, 
Toronto is evidently justly proud of its players and dramatist. The 
production was elaborate to a degree, and was skilfully staged under 
the admirable direction of Mr. Basil G Morgan, and a high standard of 
histrionic ability was maintained by every member of the caste. 


TOTTENHAM.—On 23rd December papers were read by Mr. 
H. Creswell (** Christmas at Dingley Dell’), Mr. W. Sutton (‘‘ Charles 
Dickens and Christmas’”’), and Mr. J. W. Church (‘‘ A Ramble with 
Dickens’’). A good and appreciative audience assembled. At the 
close of the meeting Mr. C. C. Knight, a well-known Tottenham 
gentleman, presented the Branch with a large framed portrait of 
Charles Dickens, which was received with delight. Mr. Knight after- 
wards made a few interesting remarks. 


WINNIPEG.—One of the greatest treats the Branch has enjoyed 
was given by George F. Hayden at the December meeting, when in 
the auditorium of Grace Church, Winnipeg, he presented scenes from 
The Chimes, The Holly Tree Inn, Nicholas Nickleby, David Copper- 
field, Dombey and Son, Bleak House and Our Mutual Friend. Mr. 
Hayden instantly won the approbation of the large audience that 
completely filled the church by his pleasing personality. From 
light to heavy, from ridiculous to sublime, he quickly changed without 
for one instant finding difficulty of expression or interpretation in 
portraying any of the characters. The entertainment, which was in 
aid of the Children’s Charities, was given under the joint auspices of 
the Dickens Fellowship and the Grace Church Epworth league. The 
recital marked the third Christmas entertainment which the Fellow- 
ship has actively engaged in. 


DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 
BOOKS, ETC. 

The Trial of John Jasper for the Murder of Edwin Drood. Verbatim 
Report by J. W. T. Ley. London: Chapman and Hall, Ltd. 2s. 6d. 
net. 

The Battle of Life ; The Cricket on the Hearth ; A Christmas Carol. 
Especially arranged for Platform Representation by John Wallace, 
Jun. Manchester: Abel Heywood and Son. Sixpence each. 
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Bleak House; A COhild’s History of England; ILuttle Dorrit. 
With all the original illustrations. The Universal Edition. London : 
Chapman and Hall, Ltd. 2s. 6d. net each volume. 

Rochester Dickens Fellowship Magazine, No. 2, December 1913. 
Rochester : The Secretary. 

A Christmas Song (Mr. Wardle’s Carol in Pickwick). Music by 
Sir Frederick Bridge, C.V.O. London: Chappell & Co., Is. 6d. net. 


MAGAZINE AND NEWSPAPER ARTICLES. 


‘Charles Dickens,’ by W. S. Battis, and other articles. The 
Platform (Dickensian Number), Chicago. 

“De Puzzle van ‘ Edwin Drood,’”’ by J. C. van der Veer. Amster- 
dam, De Telegraaf, 23rd December. 

‘““Charles Dickens and Christmas,” by H. Hodgson. Rochester 
Journal, 24th December. 

‘*Dickensonia: Famous Novelist’s Allusions to Richmond.” 
Chiswick Times, 24th December. 

“Christmas Sentiment,’ by “ Artifex.” Manchester Guardian, 
26th December. 


““A Chat About Dickens,’’ by E. Wharrier Soulsby. The Clarion, 
26th December. 


** Dickens in Basingstoke,” by “ E.L.”” Hampshire Observer, 27th 
December. 

“Edwin Drood,” Letters by “W.L.D.G.” and T. W. Littleton 
Hay. Saturday Review, 27th December, and by F. C. Constable. 
10th January. 

‘“ A Dickens Haunt in Spitalfields.”” Illustrated. Pall Mall Gazette. 
30th December. A disclaimer from T. W. Tyrrell, 9th January. 

“Why not a Dickens Fellowship in Burton?” Burton Daily Mail, 
5th January. 


‘The Drood Mystery,” by ‘“‘ The Bookseller.” Glasgow Evening 
News, 8th January. 

‘“* Dickens and Plots” (‘‘ To-night’s Gossip *’), by *‘ The Londoner.” 
London Evening News, 8th January. 

“Edwin Drood and Spiritualists.” Letter by Hugh Higginson. 
Ivish Times, 9th January. 

“ Charles Dickens on Company Law.” Financial Times, 10th 
January. 


‘* Dickens’s Honeymoon and Where He Spent It,” by A. J. Philip. 
Chatham News, 10th January. 


THE TRIAL OF JOHN JASPER. 


Preliminary announcements and articles in Morning Post, 29th 
December ; Daily News, 30th December; Matin, Daily Chronicle. 
Morning Advertiser, 31st December ; Standard, Daily Mail, Pall Mall 
Gazette, Daily Express, Westminster Gazette, Times (and leader), 
Manchester Dispatch, Leicester Daily Mercury, 6th January; Daily 
Sketch, Manchester Guardian, Western Mail, Irish Times, East Anglian 
Times, Evening News, Daily Express, Morning Post, Daily Mail. 
Times, Daily Chronicle, Aberdeen Evening Gazette, Liverpool Evening 
Express, Leicester Daily Post, Western Daily Mercury (leader), Bath 
Herald, Nottingham Daily Express, Daily Mirror, Daily Graphic 
(illustrated), and numerous other London and provincial papers, 7th 
January, 
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Full reports of the Trial in the Liverpool Daily Post, Sussex Daily 
News, Cork Examiner, Yorkshire Telegraph, Manchester Guardian 
(illustrated), Sheffield Independent (illustrated), Standard (illustrated), 
Dundee Advertiser, Irish Times, Daily Sketch, (illustrated) Times, 
Daily News (and leading article), Daily Telegraph, Manchester Courier 
(illustrated), Hast Anglian Daily Times, Liverpool Daily Courier, 
Pall Mall Gazette, Daily Express (illustrated), Daily Chronicle (illus- 
trated), Daily Graphic (illustrated), Daily Mail, Brighton Argus, 
Birmingham Gazette (illustrated), Edinburgh Dispatch, Aberdeen Daily 
Journal (and leader), Birmingham Dispatch, Cheshire Echo, Daily 
Mirror (illustrated), Glasgow Herald, Star (and leading article), 
Nottingham Express, Scotsman, Globe, Manchester Dispatch, West- 
minster Gazette, Leeds Mercury, Evening Standard, Belfast Northern 
Whig, 8th January.; Dundee Advertiser (illustrated), Church Family 
Newspaper, Yorkshire Observer (illustrated), Nottingham Guardian 
(illustrated), Manchester Guardian, Monmouthshire Evening Post (by 
J. W. T. Ley). 9th January. 


> 


COMMENTS AND LETTERS ON THE TRIAL. 


Morning Post, Daily News (and an article by William Archer and 
letter from R. B. Cunningham Graham), Pall Mall Gazette, Daily 
Telegraph (leader and letter), Western Daily Hxpress, Nottingham 
Guardian (letter), 9th January ; The Outlook, Morning Post (statement 
by J. Cuming Walters), Daily Graphic, Saturday Review, Manchester 
Guardian, Daily Telegraph (letter), Atheneum, 10th January ; 
Lloyd’s Weekly News, The People, 11th January: Daily News (letter), 
Lady’s Pictorial, 12th January; Bystander, 14th January : Illustrated 
Sporting and Dramatic News, Graphic, 17th January. 

““The Drood Trial Reviewed : Some Reflections and Resolutions,” 
by J. Cuming Walters, British Weekly, 15th January. 

~The Trial of John Jasper,” by “‘A.W.E.” United Methodist, 
15th January. 

“Rex v. Jasper: the Impressions of a Juryman,” by Thomas 
Seccombe. The New Witness, 15th January. 

‘*Our Dickens Party,” by ‘A Wozzleite.’” Globe, 15th January. 

** The Drood Mystery : Some New Light,” by 8S. Y. E. Nottingham 
Guardian, 2\st January. 


DIARY OF DICKENS MEETINGS 
FEBRUARY 


All meetings take place at 8 o’clock except where otherwise stated. 


2. Plymouth: Birthday Celebration at Micado Café. 
4. London: Recital: ‘‘ Dr. Marigold’s Prescriptions,’ by Mr. 
Henry F. Dickens, K.C., at Guildhall School of Music. 
Dublin: Dickens Character Tea at Collins’s Restaurant. 
5. Forest Gate: Musical Evening, arranged by Mrs. Saunders 
Jacobs, at Earlham Hall. 
6. Hull: Dickens Recitals by Professor William Miles, at Royal 
Institution. ‘ 
Glasgow: Dramatic Performance of Martin Chuzzlewit at the 
Atheneum Hall, and on 7th, 9th, and 10th. 
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18. 


MO: 


20. 


21. 
24. 


25. 


27. 
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Toronto: Birthday Party at Foresters’ Hall at 8-15 p.m. 
Manchester : Birthday Celebration at Milton Buildings at 7-30 p.m. 
Birmingham : Birthday Celebration at Queen’s College at 7-30 p.m. 

Brighton : Recital by Mr. Francis J. Gauntlett at the Atheneum 
Hall. 

Sheffield : Annual Birthday Costume Dinner. 

Stockport : Birthday Celebration. 

Edinburgh : Dramatic Performance at Lauriston Street Hall. 

West London: Social Evening at Municipal Buildings, Ealing. 

Bristol : Annual Birthday Dinner. 

Edinburgh: Service in St. George’s Parish Church. Preacher, 
Rev. G. L. Pagan, B.D. 

Glasgow: Birthday Service in the Cathedral. Preacher, Rev. 
John McGilchrist, at 6-30 p.m. 

Stockport : ‘‘ Problems of Edwin Drood,”’ by Rev. H. Twyford. 

Nottingham: ‘“ Nicholas Nickleby,” by Sketch Party, at 
Mechanics’ Institute. 

Plymouth: Paper, ‘‘Pickwick: Difficulties of Construction,” by 
Mr. W. C. Spear, at Micado Café. 

Redditch: Birthday Social at Plymouth Hall. 

Liverpool : Recitals by Mr. Nathan Stephen at Royal Institution. 

Winnipeg: Meeting at Manitoba College at 8-15 p.m. 

Montreal: Birthday Supper at Victoria Hall. 

Sheffield : Lantern Lecture, ‘‘In the Track of Charles Dickens 
in Italy,” by Mr. Samuel Wells, F.R.G.S., at Cutlers’ Hall. 

Hull : “* The Women of Dickens,” by Miss E. A. Brown, at Owen 
Hall. 

Forest Gate : Reading Circle at Earlham Hall. 

Bristol : Sketches and Papers arranged by ladies, at All Saints’ 
Hall, Clifton. 

Dublin: Short Papers on Martin Chuzzlewit at Collins’s Res- 

: taurant. 

Edinburgh: “Mrs. Billickin.’ by Miss G. Rudland, and 
‘““Datchery.” by Miss L. Raithby, at Goold Hall. 

Birmingham : “‘ Dickens and Some of his Peers,’ by Mr. J. B. 
Peattie, at Queen’s College, at 7-30 p.m. 

Toronto: Recitals by Mr. Williamson and Mr. West, at Foresters’ 
Hall, at 8-15 p.m. 

Lancaster: Paper by Mr. T. Riley. 

Nottingham : “ A Tale of Two Cities,” by Alderman J. Houston, 
at Mechanics’ Institute. 

Montreal : ‘““Dombey and Son,’ Impromptu Evening at Victoria 
Hall. 

Tottenham: Discussion on David Copperfield by members at 
Bruce Castle. : 

Liverpool: ** An Hour with R.L.S.,” by Mr. G. W. Coopland, 
M.A., at Royal Institution. 

Hackney: Lecture, ‘‘ Charles Dickens, Social Reformer,’’ by 
Mr. W. Walter Crotch, at Stamford Hill Congregational 
Church. 

Sheffield : Recital of Oliver Twist by Rev. A. R. Runnels Moss at 
Montgomery Hall. 

Hull: *“* Dickens and Germany,” by Herr W. Rimann, at Owen 
Hall. 
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TONY WELLER 
Treated Plastically 


See page 73 


